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A PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATION 
Of the Resurrection of the Righteous Dead. 





“Oh! grave where is thy victory.”—St. Paul. 
“Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.” —St.‘John. 


BY REV. ROBERT FRAZIER. 
INTRO DUCTION, 


The following pages embrace the substance of lectures 
which have been delivered on several occasions, from the 
pulpit. Many of those who heard these lectures express- 
ed a wish to read them: but it was found a laborious task 
to write this little book. The philosophy of matter had 
to be reviewed in critical reference to the human body. 
Theories had to be analysed and masses of conjecture sift- 
ed to findjthe facts which would justly apply to the “flesh of 
men.” And then, the application of these facts often in- 
volved physiological principles, and those powers of life, 
which are not included in the distinctive essential proper- 
ties of matter. Thus I found myself between two great sci- 
encs, or I may say, dominions—Matter and Life, and in 
constant danger of infringing the laws of one or the other. 

This investigation however, is confined to the human 
body and its destiny. I may, hereafter, examine those 
phenomena, called vitality, or life,and also look after the 
spirtt of man, and give the public the result of my labors 
on these sujects. ‘The reader need not therefore, expect 
to find any thing on the subject of life, nor the soul, in the 
present investigation. 

V 
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If I had written these pages for display, or for the enter- 
tainment of the learned exclusively, other terms and phra- 
ses would have been used, and a very different style adop- 
ted. But the language and the style are adapted to the 
best of my judgment and ability, to the general diffusion 
of knowledge upon a subject hard to be clearly under- 
stood. 

Although I know this work is unfinished and imperfect 
—I know it is not clear of defects, yet, such as it is, lam 
willing to send it forth as a specimen of my authorship, 
and as the exponent of my faith on the doctrines of which 
it discourses. 


PART FIRST. 


“But some man will say, how are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bear grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain 
but God giveth it a body as it hath p!eased him, and to every seed his own 
body.—1 Cor. 18: 35—38. 


Section 1. St. Peter admonishes us to “Sanctify the 
Lord God in our hearts and be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh us a reason of the hope 
that is in us.” And St. Paul was ready to answer the 
questions—“How are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come?” though propounded by some foolish 
man. Hence we are authorized by the words and the ex- 
ample of the apostles, to investigate the doctrine of the 
resurrection from the grave. 

2. Man lives, he dies and he will be raised again from 
the dead. These three states—the living, the dead and 
the resurrected—will embrace the progressive history of 
each individual of the human race from his being’s ear- 
liest dawn, to his ultimate destiny in eternity. 

3. Body and spirit, as organised and endowed in his 
person constitute the individual being man. But as the 
enquiries in the text are concerning the body, we shall 
make it the subject of our investigations. 
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4. According to Moses the human body was taken from 
the ground—is dust and unto dust shallreturn. And Sol- 
omon says, “Then shall the dust [man’s body] return to 
the earth as it was.” ‘lhe “flesh of men” has been an- 
alysed and, in a resolved state, found to be earth as other 
simple substance, or elementary matter.. The decompo- 
sition of the human body—the residuum of the urn—the 
accurate tests of science and the direct declarations of 
the Holy Bible, indentify the matter of the human body 
with the common dust of the earth, it therefore, can justly 
claim and shall receive whatever support the laws and 
capacities of common matter can afford to rescue it from 
the power of death and the desolations of the grave. 

5. Looking at himself as a product from the dust of the 
earth, man may justly exclaim in amazement, “I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” Reason must regard this 
elevation of dust, standing up in the form of man—the im- 
personation of majesty—the image of God, an achieve- 
ment equal to, if not greater than the elevation thence of 
that body to a spiritual state incorruptible and immortal. 

6. Matter is known to us by the physical properties and 
Mechanical Jaws—forces—which modify and control it. 
These forms and forces attach, essentially and insepara- 
bly to the presence of all matter. But matter is found to 
assume forms, or to exist in conditions, in opposition to the 
mechanical forces, and consequently, not produced or sus- 
tained by them. 

Matter is thus divided, as by the forces under which it 
is arranged, into two great classes. 

I. THE DEAD MASS. | II. Livine sopres. 

7. Living or organized bodies, are forms of matter pe- 
culiarly compounded and controlled by a series of phenome- 
na called life—visivite—vitality, &c. This vital princi- 
ple takes up and organizes matter into bodily forms and 
controls them over the mechanical and chemical forces. 
But within a given, and for the greater number of living 
individuals, a brief period, the vital action ceases in the 
body it had builded and animated and the body is then 
dead and is afterwards decomposed by the action of the 
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mechanical and chemical forces; and thus the ultimate el- 
ements of the body are liberated from vital restraint and 
go off in a free state, or unite and form new compounds ac- 
cording to the Jaws of chemical affinites, 

8. Thus matter is continually passing from the dead or 
inorganic into the living or organic form, and thence back 
again to the inorganic state. “That thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die.” ‘The old or sown seed dies— 
is decomposed into dead matter, while a new plant springs 
up, and as the old seed is dissolved by the laws of dead 
matter the elements of a new one are taken from the mass 
by vital action in the pew plant. Thus,as one body dies 
—is destroyed by the laws of matter, another is organized 
by the action of vitality. 

9. “Thou sowest not that body that shall be—but God 
giveth it a bedy as it hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body.” The same elements are similarly com- 
pounded in the new, as in the old seed. ‘The thing which 
constitutes the wheat, in these seeds, is the same in both, 
and the wheat therefore, receives, through this change, its 
own body, in the new grain. It is the same wheat ina 
same but new body. 

10. Death involves a change from one into another 
state of being. There must have been a state of being 
capable of change, or something living, before death or 
change, could happen. Being and life therefore precede, 
and are superior to change and death. As the weaker 
must yield to the stronger—the inferior to the superior, 
change and death must be regarded as conditions but not 
the annihilation of being and life. The thing or place 
changed from—the mode or condition of life, which dis- 
appears in death, dies, as the old seed, but the thing chan- 
ged to—the mode produced by, or assumed through, or in 
the change, dives, as the new seed—the same living, in a 
new state, mode or condition. For, as the change is from 
something, so it must be ¢o something, hence, with the 
change, one state or mode ceased fo be and another com- 
menced being. These changes, so far as we know, are 
but the composition, decomposition, and recomposition of 
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the elements of matter, and result from the action and 
conflicts of the mechanical and vita] forces. 

11. The vital phenomena are not included in the prop- 
erties by which matter is defined; vitality therefore, is not 
matter. Matter as usually defined, is not dependent, for 
its existence, on the presence, or the agency of vitality, 
and therefore vitality is not an essential part of matter. 

12. Vitality is not mind, because its functions are not 
included in the- phenomena which constitute mind. Vi- 
tality resides in thousands of living vegetables, and lower 
animal bodies which manifest nothing of mind. Vitality 
cannot therefore, justly be regarded as constituting any 
essential part of the rational, or spiritual part of man. 

13. But though, the vital phenomena be neither matter 
nor mind, yet we are compelled to admit the necessity of 
their presence and their active agency in the building up, 
and sustaining of all organic or living bodies. Vitality 
may, or it may not exist independent of material bodies. 
At death it ceases its manifestations in, or it departs from 
them, and the forsaken body is left a helpless mass sub- 
ject to the undisputed sway of the mechanical and chem- 
ical forces, by the action of which it is dissolved to “dust 
as it was’”—mingles with its kindred elements—melts and 
sinks, and is lost in the great laboratory of nature—is 
gone undistinguishably into the mass of the globe. 

14. But we will endeavor to pursue the material of the 
human body through the grave and the elements to its 
glorious triumph over them in the resurrection. 

15. All matter, as faras known, is resolvable into about 
fifty simple substances, called ultimate elements. These 
elements may be regarded as the alphabet of nature, in 
which its great volume is written—the achievements of 
its power, recorded. 

16. The multiplication of new relations by the addition 
of new numbers will show that these few simple substan- 
ces are capable of forming an incomprehensible variety of 
compound matter. The great mass of words in our lan- 
guage are mostly made up of a few letters. If our words 
went on to include the whole alphabet of twenty-six let- 
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ters, how endless might be the number of our words?— 
But instead of twenty-six, nature has an alphabet of fif- 
ty or more distinct substances. The compounds of these 
simple substances compose all the matter of the globe in 
all the modes and forms in which it exists. 

17. The elements are found to combine, by fixed laws 
and in definite proportions. This law of equivalents is 
supposed to result from the equal size and shape of each 
single ultimate atom of the same element. 

18. Water is a compound of two gasses, in proportions 
by weight, of oxygen eight and hydrogen one. Now if 
these gasses unite, atom to atom, in the formation of wa- 
ter, it must follow, that one atom of oxygen, is eight times 
as heavy as one atom of hydrogen. 

19. So the combining proportion of each element in the 
compound, indicates the weight of one of its atoms, as 
compared with an atom of hydrogen. As water is com- 
posed of one weight of hydrogen and eight weights of ox- 
ygen, (H108) therefore an atom of water contains nine 
elementary weights or atoms—H1O8W9. 

20. All matter, in the elementary state, is dead. Or- 
ganic bodies are undergoing a continual change of atoms, 
from without, inwards, and from within, outwards. The 
atoms which are taken in become organized, and those 
which pass out. become dead. But the simple substan- 
ces, as such, undergo no change—their elementary prop- 
erties and character admit of no change, hence elementa- 
ry matter comes out of organic bodies, and from under 
vital influence, with the very same properties with which 
it went into them, or which it previously possessed, and 
which invariably attach to and essentially constitute it as 
elementary or simple substance. 

21. But while in the compound state, these elementary 
properties are latent, and forms and properties peculiar to 
and constituting the compound, are manifested. Hydro- 
gen is highly inflammable, and oxygen is a good suppor- 
ter of flame; it might therefore, be expected that com- 
bustion would be the effect of the contact or union of 
these elementary gasses—but, instead of combustion, their 
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union produces ¥ water, a fluid which is not inflammable, 
like hydrogen, nor a supporter of combustion, like oxygen 
but which is, in fact, a universal extinguisher of flame. 

22. Thus we see, that in going into and forming com- 
pounds, the simple substances lay aside their elementary 
properties, and exhibit forms, and manifest qualities pecu- 
liar to the compound. This change of form and proper- 
ties, extends to the ultimate atoms of the compound sub- 
stances. The compound mass, we may suppose, results 
from the union of the elementary atoms, and as there are 
ultimate compound elements, so there will be ultimate 
compound atoms. Water, for instance, is produced by 
the union of one atom of oxygen with one atom of hydro- 
gen. But the oxygen atom is eight timesas heavy as the 
atom of hydrogen. By weight, therefore, a given quanti- 
ty of water contains oxygen, eight, hydrogen, one—water, 
nine. These proportions extend to the atoms, and water 
may be divided until the quantity is reduced to one ulti- 
mate atom of water. Beyond this point, it cannot be di- 
vided as water, but may be decomposed into the gasses 
—that is, the elementary atoms may be separated, and 
then the properties of the water will cease, and those of 
the two gasses appear. 

23. Thus compound masses or bodies, are an aggrega- 
tion of ultimate compound atoms. The proportions by 
weight, or volume, in the compound are the same in the 
mass, as in the atoms,of the compound. As the ultimate 
elementary atoms of each simple substance are all exact- 
ly alike, and as they are incapable of any change what- 
ever, a similar union or combination of them, will always 
produce a similar compound atom; and the aggregation 
of these compound atoms will produce a mass or a body 
possessing the same physicial properties as the atom—the 
mass differs from its atom only in quantity. 

24. An atom of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen will 
produce an atom of water, whenever and wherever they 
unite. So of all other compounds. Hence; the produc- 
tion and reproduction of compound masses and bodies, is 
a capacity of.the elements, which acts or is manifested, 
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under uniform or fixed laws. Hence, also, compounds are 
dependent for their mass on the union of certain elemen- 
tary atoms, but not on the assemblage of any certain set 
of individual particles of matter. An atom of water, for 
instance, is dependent for its existence, on the union of 
one atom of hydrogen and one of oxygen, but not on the 
presence of any two particular individual atoms of these 
gasses. ‘The physicial properties of a material body, there- 
fore, are determined by the union in it, of definite meas- 
ures of certain elements. 

25. As every living body is incessantly suffering waste 
and resupply of atoms in its mass, it is therefore, impos- 
sible that such body can hold any fixed indentity of mat- 
ter, based on the presence of one particular set of atoms. 

26. Though matter, in its simple state, cannot be sep- 
arated from its essential properties, yet, in a compound 
state, the elementary properties are latent, and new forms, 
forces and qualities peculiar to the compound, are mani- 
fested, 

Gravitation, for instance, inclines detached masses 
downwards, or towards the center of the earth, When 
we see a stone falling its property of gravitation is mani- 
fested as the moving cause of its downward tendency: 
but when it reaches the ground, its motion is stopped, 
and it comes to a state of rest. In this quiescent state, 
its gravity ceases to be active or apparent. The stone, 
however, possesses the same gravity in rest as in motion. 
Its continued descent is resisted by the ground. Its rest, 
therefore, is a forced state—the result of an equilibrium 
of opposing forces. The force of gravity, which brought 
the stone down through the air, still attaches to it when 
quiescent, but it is then expended against the opposing 
surface of the ground, or it is manifested by weight, instead 
of motion. 

27. Matter has the capacity or the property, of being 
formed into compound substances. And as matter re- 
tains all its simple capacities, it must follow, that to be 
compounded and recompounded, is a capacity of matter, 
which it can never lose and which it will never be dives- 
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ted of while the world stands, or until the elements shall 
have passed away. 

28. As, therefore, the human body is the result of the 
union of certain equivalents of certain elements of matter, 
it follows that a recombination of the same elements, at 
any period prior to the destruction of this material world, 
will result in the reproduction of the same body. Hence, 
the resurrection of the same material body, is provisional 
to the properties of matter. 


PART SECOND. 


THE HUMAN BODY, AS A MASS OF MATTER, EXAMINED. 


29. The mass of the human body, being reduced, is 
found to be a compound, principally of four of the ulti- 
mate ponderable elements—Carbon, (a solid) Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen and Oxygen, (gasses.) These four simple sub- 
stances, variously compounded, constitute all the principal 
ferms of animal matter. The distinct animal matters, 
called proximate principles, are four, (to wit) Albumen, 
Fibrine, Gelatine, and Fat. 

30. The ultimate elements do not exist in a separate 
state in the animal matters, but are compounded into the 
new substances. Nor are these proximate principles sep- 
arately employed, but each one of them is interwoven with 
one or more of the others, in forming the organic tissues, 


31. Awnatysis or THE Proximate Principtes or THE Hu- 
man Bopy. 


Albumen. Fibrine. Gelatine. Fat. 

Carbon, (6) 54,84, - 54,56, - 50,048, - 79,000 
Hydrogen, (1) 709, 6,90, - 6,077, - 11,416 
Nitrogen (14) 15,83, 15,72, - 18,350, - 00,000 
Oxygen, (8) 21,23, 22,18, - 25,125, - 9,504 
32. As there are ultimate elements, so also there are 
ultimate atoms, In going into compounds these atoms 
unite one to one, two to two, &c., and thus form compound 
masses. Hence, compound masses may be divided until 
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the quantity is reduced to an ultimate compound atom, 
and then division of the mass ceases, but decomposition 
may separate the compound atom into its several elemen- 
tary atoms. ‘These compound atoms of animal matter 
we call molecules. 

33. Each molecule of animal matter contains several 
elementary atoms, and must receive its physical form and 
properties from each and all of them. Hence, the differ- 
ence between animal matter and the substances out of 
which they are composed, is founded in the atomic struc- 
ture of those several matters and substances. An atom 
of carbon is as different from a molecule of albumen, as 
a lump of charcoal is from a piece of flesh. 

34. In 100 parts of albumen there are (dropping frac- 
tions as unimportant in this illustration) Carbon 55, Hy- 
drogen 7, Nitrogen 16, Oxygen 22. Thus C; 55 by 6— 
330, H. 7 by 1—7, N. 16 by 14—224, O. 21 by 8—168, 
*~ [added ]—[equal to] A. 7,29.) One hundred weights 
or parts, of albumen, contain seven hundred and twenty- 
nine elementary weights, or reduced to one part, seven, 
(C. 3, H. 1, N. 2, O. 1%, A. 7.) 

35. Thus we see, that each molecule of albumen is con- 
structed out of seven elementary weights, and as it must 
receive its properties partly from each one of these, so al- 
so, it must possess a form and properties different from 
either. And these proportions will be the same in the 
molecule, as in the mass, 

36. As all the molecules in the same matter are ex- 
actly alike, a single one of them will represent all the 
others, and therefore, the proximate matters of the human 
body may be represented by any one of their distinctive 
molecules. ‘These molecules, being matter, must possess 
all the fixed properties of matter, and they are nucleuses, 
which determine the nature of every body as builded with 
and around them. 

These molecules are inconceivably small. “Roy, the 
celebrated Botanist, counted 32,000 seeds in the head of a 
poppy.” “There are 350,000 seeds in the capsule of a 
Tobacco plant.” Each one of these seeds, as it is the 
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germ of a new plant, must necessarily contain a great 
number of molecules. 

Minute Animals——“Near Berlin, in a slatey strata, are 
discovered the remains of infinitely small animalcule. In 
round numbers, about 24,000,000 would make up a cubic 
line, and would, in fact, be contained in it. There are 
1728 cubic lines in a cubic inch; and therefore a cubic 
inch would contain, on an average, about 41 000,000,000 
of these animals. On weighing a cubic inch of this mass, 
I found it to be 220 grains. Of the 41,000,000,000 of 
these animals 187,000,000 go to a grain; or the silicious 
shield of each animaleule weighs about one-hundred-and 
eighty-seven millionth part of a grain. Such is the state- 
ment of Ehrenberg.” Each one of these “minute animals” 
of necessity possessed the organs, and the several parts 
and forms of the living body. How many atoms each one 
of these animals contained in its system, the skill of man 
can never determine. 

Ph®iologists have found that “there are three thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-eight” “perspiratory tubes,” 
on each square inch in the palm of the hand, and seven 
millions of them on the whole body of a man of average 
size. 

In view of these facts, we must conclude that the 
number of molecules of matter in the mass of the human 
body can be computed only by the Infinity. But count- 
less as they be, each one of them has a fixed place in 
the mass, and sustains a certain relation to each and all 
of the others. But these molecules circulate through the 
system. The relations therefore, which they sustain to 
each other, and to the whole mass, are incessantly chang- 
ing. Hence, the relations of matter in the human body 
are, if possible, infinitely more numerous than its atoms. 





CHANGES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 


37. The human body, from its first to its last mortal 
pulsation, is effected by internal forces, and its mass pow- 
erfully acted on, by external agencies. Under the influ- 
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ence of these forces the vapory mass—the atomic struc- 
ture, of the entire body, and of every organ and tissue in 
it, are kept in ceaseless motion, and undergo incessant 
changes. Every motion, voluntary and involuntary, every 
exertion, physical and mental, are attended with a me- 
tamorphosis of tissue, corresponding to the force of the 
exertion. The exhaustion following labor, or excitement, 
is the effect of wasted tissue. In rest, the waste is resup- 
plied and the body regains its wonted mass and strength. 

38. Science and observation disclose the fact, that the 
human body changes. The system receives new matter in 
food, drink and breath. According to the experiments of 
Lavoisier, Mulder, Liebig, and others, an adult man takes 
into his system in one year about four hundred pounds 
(400 lbs.) of Carbon, and seven hundred pounds (700 Ibs) 
of Oxygen, still his weight remains about the same. Much 
of these elements escape through the skin and from the 
lungs in the form of carbonic acid gas. The carbon and 
hydrogen of certain parts of the body, had enter@@ into 
combination with the oxygen introduced through the lungs 
and through the skin, and have been given out in the forms 
of carbonic acid gas and the vapor of water. At every 
moment, with every expiration, certain quantities of its 
elements separate from the animal organism, after having 
entered into combination within the body, with the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere.”—(Liesie.) 

39. “A state of health in an adult requires the waste 
and supply of matter—the destruction and restoration of 
tissue, to be the same.”—(Liesic.) 

“The component parts of the living body are inces- 
santly carried off by various causes. Thus the Machine 
is constantly destroyed and at distant periods of life does 
not contain any of its original elements, (atoms) * * 
Physiologists have endeavoured to determine the period 
of the entire renovation of the body, and have consid- 
ered, that an interval of seven years is necessary for 
the original particles to be totally obliterated and their 
place supplied by others.”—British Encyclopedia, Vol. X. 
Art. Phys. 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


40. The facts and authorities prove most conclusive- 
ly, that the entire body changes its matter. But not- 
withstanding the entire changes in its mass, it continues 
to be the same body. 

But how can a fixed individuality be maintained in a 
changing body. 

We shall see. So long as a thing remains different 
from all other things, it is isolated from them, and is like 
itself only, and of course remains distinctly an individual 
thing. 

Two bodies, to be perfectly alike, must not only con- 
tain precisely the same number of material particles, but 
each and every particular one of these, must be exactly 
in the same place and position towards each and all of 
the others, in each body, at each and every moment of 
time through life. Considering the countless millions of 
molecules of matter in the mass of the human body, and 
considering also, that these are incessantly changing their 
places under the forces of the internal and external action 
of the powerful agents which incessantly operate on the 
mass and on each organ and tissue of the body, and we 
see the impossibility of any two human bodies being 
identically alike. In their mass, in their features, in their 
places, they are always apart—never alike. Opposites in 
nature abhor each other. Oil and water will not com- 
mingle. Dislikes repel each other. 

As every individual body differs in many respects from 
every other thing, and as different, opposite and distinct 
things, repel each other by a great Jaw of nature, so the 
individuality of each human body must remain. Nature 
will defend, but never destroy, that individuality. 

41. As three equivalents of carbon, one of hydrogen, 
two of nitrogen, and one of oxygen, are compounded in 
each molecule of albumen, so in the waste of tissue, or 
loss of mass from the body, the due proportions of elemen- 
tary equivalents is not disturbed. As each molecule of 
albumen lost or gained to the system, carries with it, its 
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just equivalents; therefore, the remaining molecules retain 
their just portions independent of loss or gain in the mass. 

Or if one molecule be thrown from the mass and its 
place be supplied by another, the proportion in the mass, 
is not therefore, changed, because the very same equiva- 
lents come in with the new molecule that went out with 
the old one. 

42. Albumen does not depend for its form, its proper- 
ties or its existence, upon the quantity of its mass, but up- 
on the compinaTion of certain equivalents of certain ele- 
ments (C3H1N201.) And as these equivalents are 
maintained in the human body, independent of waste and 
supply—loss and gain, in the parts and quantity of its mass 
so it remains independent of these atomic changes the 
same body. Its proximate principles—its simple sub- 
stance, are not changed—its organs are not taken away 
by the metamorphosis of its tissue, or the continual com- 
ing in and going out of the molecules of its mass. Here 
then, we have found a fixed identity—a standing individ- 
uality—in a changing body. And thus it is, that we re- 
tain amid the vicisitudes of life, the same body from in- 
fancy to hoary age—from the cradle to the grave, and 
we will receive the same body in the resurrection. And 
this sameness, and this individuality, is maintained by the 
laws and the capacities of matter, and the phenomena of 
life, without the continuance in the body, or the return to 
it, of any certain set of individual atoms of matter. 


THE SOURCE OF ANIMAL HEAT. 


43. The matter of the human body, as we have seen, 
is dust—is an aggregation of ponderable elements. All 
matter sustains a certain relation to the imponderable a- 
gents, light, heat, &c. Caloric exerts an important agen- 
cy in the living animal organism. The source and circu- 
lation of heat in the human body, have occupied much of 
the attention of Physiologists. But the phenomena of an- 
imal heat have not been satisfactorily explained. 

44, All matter has a capacity for latent or insensible 
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heat. In the changes of matter, this capacity is either 
increased or diminished. Generally, fluids possess a lar- 
ger capacity for latent heat than solids. Chemical and 
vital action in the system, resolve the matters used as 
nourishment into fluids—chyme, chyle and arterial blood. 
The elements which supply the waste of tissue are taken 
from this blood. 

45. It is probably true that as the nourishments pass 
more and more under the influence of vitality—from the 
mouth to the ultimate molecules in the tissue, and thence 
to their escape from the body, in the form of carbonic a- 
cid gass and the vapor of water, they are continually 
changing, either from a fluid to a solid, or from a solid to 
a fluid. Hence,the capacity of these molecules for heat 
is continually changing, and thereby forming ceaseless 
sources and moveable centers for the presence, the radia- 
tion or absorption of sensible heat, in every part of the 
living organism. If each molecule, as it is formed and 
conveyed to its place in the tissue, gradually changes from 
a solid to a fluid or from a fluid to a solid, it must con- 
stantly absorb or emit heat, because, the solid, having a 
less capacity for the caloric than the fluid, the excess 
must escape or pass into the surrounding media. 


PART THIRD. 


46. We have seen in the preceding ivestigations, 

1. That animal matter receives its physicial form and 
properties from the combination in it, of definite measures 
of certain ultimate elements—(carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, &c.) 

2. This form is sustained and controlled by vitalitv— 
life, or the soul, resident in it, against the laws of dead 
matter. 

3. At death the body is left a dead mass, subject to the 
absolute control of the mechanical forces and chemical 
affinites under the action of which, it falls to pieces—is 
utterly decomposed, and thus returns to its kindred dust— 
to “earth as it was,” and therefore, it has no actual exist- 
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ence as flesh, its very being, as a human body, is blotted 
out—totally obliterated. 

4. But the decomposition of compound bodies does not 
destroy the inherent capacities ef elementary matter, and 
therefore, the same reunion, or recomposition, of the same 
equivalents, or proportions, (not necessarily the same cer- 
tain set of individual atoms,) of the same ultimate ele- 
ments will reproduce a same compound mass, revive a 
same plant, or resurrect a same body. 

5. As we thus see in living, dead and resurrected bod- 
ies, so far as matter is abstractly involved, composition, 
decomposition and recomposition only, to all three of 
which states matter is, in its present constitution, equally 
susceptible, therefore, the resurrection of the dead, is no 
greater a phenomenon in nature, than the organization of 
living bodies, or the “quickening” of the sown wheat or 
any other sown seed, into new life. Matter is alike ca- 
pable of the transformations involved in all these states. 
The first question—“ How are the dead (bodies) raised?” 
being thus answered, the second—“With what body do 
they come?” now demands our attention. 


THE STATE OF MAN AFTBR THE RESURRECTION, 


47. St. Paul describes the resurrected body, in the fif- 
teenth chapter of Ist Corinthians, to which the reader is 
referred, “God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed (or man) his own body.”—*“It is sown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body. ‘There are 
also celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial.” 

Every man therefore, in the resurrection, shall have 
“his own body,” but he will receive that body, as God 
may be pleased to give it to him, “And many of them 
that sleep im the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everyasting con- 
tempt.”—Dan. xii. 2. “Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the} first resurrection; on such the second death 
hath no power,”—Rev. xx. 6, All the dead will be res 
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urrected, but “some”—the finally impenitent,—to shame, 
everlasting cc) tempt and the “second death.” There the 
wicked will all be lost. ‘The power of the “second death” 
and darkness, take them from the vision. 

48. But the future state of the righteous is further re- 
vealed—their risen bodies are particularly described. 

To every saint will be given “his own body.” But it 
will no Jonger be a natural body”—“flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God,” but it will be a spiritual 
body. “It, (every man’s own body) is sown in corrup- 
tion: it, (the same body that was sown) is raised in incor- 
ruption: It is sown in dishonor: it, (the same) is raised 
in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power. 
It is sown a natural body, it (the same body) is raised a 
spiritual body.”——“*We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye: 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and we 
shall be changed. For this corruptible (body) must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal (body) must put on im- 
mortality.” So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortal- 
ity, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in victory. O! death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?—1. Cor. 
15: 42 to 56. 

49. We learn from the Scriptures, that after the resur- 
rection, or simultaneously with it, the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat---the heavens and the earth shall be 
burnt up---shall flee away and no place be found for them. 
Though, a considerable part of the mass of the globe 
may be composed of those simple substances, (Carbon, 
Oxygen, Nitrogen and Hydrogen) which, compounded, 
form human bodies, yet the quantity of each of them, is, 
no doubt, limited to a certain and fixed amount. 

Whenever the aggregate weight of all the human bod- 
ies that ever peopled the earth or drew the mass of their 
bodies from it, shall equal the entire weight of those ele- 


ments, then the resurrection, or re-embodiment of all her 
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children, would exhaust this earth of its best elements, 
and Jeave the residue,a refuse mass, to be purged by fire, 
and remodeled into a “new heaven and a new earth,” for 
the everlasting dwelling place of the immortal saints.— 
Thus the “old earth and the old heavens”—that is the air 
and earth now standing, may pass away—one part of 
them,—one set of their elements—are being organized in- 
to human bodies, which bodies shall all be resurrected, 
and immortalized; and the other part of them, the other 
elements, principally mineral—metalic may be, by fire, pu- 
rified into the resplendant materials, gold, glass and all 
manner of precious stones, (see Rev. XXI.) of that glo- 
rious temple, and magnificient city which the prophet be- 
held. 

50. “Spiritual bodies.” They are freed from the pow- 
er of all the laws of inorganic matter. Gravitation no 
longer presses them down to the earth. They are beyond 
the influence of this earth and all its forces, or the earth 
is burnt up---passed away---and its gravity and al} its me- 
chanical forces have ceased to exist, or shal] not any more 
oppress---shall never again hurt, or touch the bodies---the 
risen the spiritual bodies, of the righteous. And the chem- 
ical forces, which, by their subtle action, bring suffering, 
disease, death and dissolution, upon the natural bodies, 
shall never assail spiritual bodies. A body free from all 
the laws of matter, and maintained in its embodiment, 
and controlled in its action, by its own pure, free and pow- 
erful spirit, would be “a spiritual body.’ What else would 
it be? 

52 And these spiritual bodies “put on incorruption,” 
and immortality. They suffer no waste, no change.--- 
Hunger, thirst and weariness result from change, and 
waste of tissue---the death of molecules in the body. 
To supply this waste and death of its atoms, natural bod- 
ies have to be resupplied with food, and drink, and rest, 
and sleep. 

The incorruptible, immortal, spiritual body, suffers no 
waste, no change, no death of parts, for these would be 
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inconsistent with that incorruption and immortality which 
it has put on: it therefore, never hungers, never thirsts, nev- 
er tires. That one feast, from the tree and the river of the 
water of life---of new wine in the Father’s Kingdom, which 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself shall serve to his friends, 
every one of them---the whole sacramental host in heav- 
en around one table assembled, shall be as that “bread of 
life” and “living water,” of which it is said, “whosoever 
eateth and drinketh shall never thirst again.” As there 
can be no change, no waste, no death in any part of these 
incorruptible, immortal, spiritual bodies, the fulness, the 
strength, the pleasure, the exhiliration, imparted by that 
first feast of heavenly things, will never abate---the joy- 
ous excitements, the thrilling sensations of pleasure im- 
parted by that fruit from the tree of life, that new wine 
in the Father’s Kingdom, and that living water, will nev- 
er subside, and hence that one first feast in heaven, will 
be eternal in its effects of the fullness of joy and gladness 
unutterable. It may be one feast, once for all. No ne- 
cssity will exist to partake oftentimes of this bread of life 
because the fulness of its effects, when once partaken of, 
will answer for all eternity. 

Thus the spiritual body will occupy a high place in the 
scale of being, and will be raisel to enjoy all the plea- 
sure and bliss, that each and all of its senses are suscept- 
ible of. It will be being in the full perfection of its pow- 
er. Its wants are all supplied once for all and forever. 
No care, no apprehension of want, or harm, or change, 
will ever disturb the enjoyment, or interrupt the employ- 
ment of that fulness of life, nor wave of trouble roll across 
that peaceful breast. 

Thus we have endeavored to pursue the human body 
from the “ground,” the elements of the earth, whence it 
was taken, to its final destiny in the Kingdom of God, 
clothed upon with incorruption and immortality, and crown- 
ed with the fulness of life and glory. Let us arise and 
go hence. 
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HAVE THE ENTERPRISES OF OUR OWN CHURCH NO 
CLAIMS UPON ITS MINISTERS AND MEMBERS? 


There can be no neutrality between truth and error. 
We must abide an honest and earnest devotion to our own 
peculiar convictions. Such as do not, alike show a want 
of self-respect and conscience. Compromising principle 
is alike presumptuous in regard to religious truth, and ab- 
surd in reference to the pious affections of the human 
heart. Stagnation of thought for the sake of peace with 
ignorance and prejudice, is neither virtue nor piety. We 
repudiate narrow, intolerant and unscrupulous bigotry, as 
we do a liberal neutrality without eyes, so universal as to 
make error equivalent to truth, or subscribe the infidel 
creed, that any thing is true or false, if one only sincerely 
thinks it is truth or error. This obliterates conscience 
and thought, or to say the least of it, reduces the intellect 
and heart to a mere pond or pool of stagnation which en- 
genders weakness and death, and produces the malaria of 
fanaticism and the venom of infidelity. It is the charac- 
teristic of false religion to come to the propensities of our 
nature without a renewing power. It is therefore as a win- 
ter’s brook, soon evaporated and dried by the summer’s sun. 

In pure religion there is a point of contact with truth. 
As a stream of living waters in summer and in winter, it 
flows from the spring head of truth. Where there is not 
a decided and’earnest conscience for truth, there cannot be 
the magnanimous and genuine life principle and spirit of 
christianity. Our ecclesiastical relation must have its 
basis in our own convictions of truth, We may, and 
should cherish ecclesiastical zeal for our own branch of 
the visible church. If not, why are we connected with it 
in preference to all others. 'Wecannot love other branch- 
es of the church more, by loving it less, than we do them. 
We cannot be more useful in the world by giving less la- 
bor, influence and money to our own church, than we 
give to another. A man that works well on his neigh- 
bor’s farm for a while, but is idle on his own, is of little 
use at home or abroad. He that does not provide for his 
own household, will not be apt to benefit his neighbor’s 
much. The warmth and power of human affection begin 
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Ww ith part iculars—not with, pevéiilinintind and ¢ detteciinns 
of the mind, but things which have shape and form and 
name and place. As the best love of country and man- 
kind must begin with the family at home, so the best love 
of Christ’s universal and invisible church, must begin with 
ardent devotion to the particular branch with which we 
are visibly connected. If he has no earnest affection for 
it, he is not only unworthy of membership in it, but like- 
wise in every other. He that has no special and lauda- 
ble zeal for the particular church of which he is a mem- 
ber; how can he have any for that of which he is not a 
member? That he is attracted toone rather than another 
indicates a preference. For that preference there must 
be a reason. [If intelligent and right it is the convictions 
of his own mind. Truth is the alone safe and proper ba- 
sis of ecclesiastical relation. Such relation built upon 
any thing else, is as yielding as a foundation of sand. 
The common sympathy, friendship, love and happiness of 
a neighborhood, are not diminished but increased and 
strengthened by the particular sympathy, friendship, love 
and happiness within and peculiar to each family circle. 
And this special feeling of the heart is the peculiar strength 
and glory of a neighborhood, or a nation. So Christ has 
adapted his church to the simple and common affections 
of our nature. We love our native place and home, with 
associations of endearment, that are strong in proportion 
to the quality of life which is there derived, and the kind 
of parents, brothers and sisters, who are there to be found. 
This love of our homestead, becomes feebler and mixed. 
as it widens to the love of country and mankind; but our 
affection for the church of our choice does not abate, as 
it expands to a catholicity, which is commensurate with 
the universal church of Christ. 

Entertaining these views and feelings, we say away 
with that charity which requires the prostration of truth 
and justice; with that meekness, or rather weakness, 

hich abandons principle; with that dastard policy which 
Sitter at the expense of piety, preferring conformity to 
conviction! Asa denomination we must be just to our- 
selves, our systematic truth, our constitutional policy, to 
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our brethren, and to the King of heaven, whose ministers 
and subjects we are. Responsible is the position we oc- 
cupy. Asa church in the growing and mighty West, we 
have much to do. Hitherto, as one remarked on another 
occasion and in reference to others, “it has plainly been 
our fault to care too litde for the peculiar intrests of our 
denomination—a fault that demands revision. The max- 
im on which we have acted is in itself a good one—pre- 





ference, not exclusion, still it may be perilously abused. 


What if we become so addicted to the latter as to slight 
the former? Our catholicism is too sentimental and absor- 
bing, while our preference is too general, too negligent? 
Let us first learn to show piety at home, and to requite 
our parents. Our duties grow out of our relations; our 
home duties require home piety.” Our church relation 
lays us under special obligation to support the operations 
of our own church, both as ministers and members. 

As a denomination we have organic facilities of benev- 
olent effort. Will their operation be paralised by minis- 
ter or member among us? We hope not. It would be 
a shame and a loss to our church to have any, so disjoint- 
ed, and so little attached to her interests, that they toil 
less, exert less influence and give less of their money to 
advance her enterprizes, than they do to build up the en- 
terprizes of other organizations.. 

We say to our brethren, that we do not see that any 
reasonable man will refuse to do this or can find any seri- 
ous objection to doing it, as the publishing, the missionary 
and education enterprizes of the church to which we be- 
long, have the first claim on our affections and support. 
The wants of these enterprises are so great, their labor 
so extensive, and the unanswered calls upon them so nu- 
merous, that they have not only the first claim, but also 
the last claim for all that we can raise in their behalf. 
However highly we may esteem other laborers in the field 
of the world, we must certainly sustain with undivided 
vigor the benevolent operations of our own church, and 
especially when that church is encountering so many ob- 
stacles and toiling so faithfully for the propagation of truth 
and the conversion of sinners. Eprror. 
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This body convened at Princeton, Ky., on the 15th of 
May. It affurds us pleasure to be able to say that new 
life is infusing into our branch of the church for propa- 
gating the truth. We sincerely hope it will increase more 
and more, and that wisdom from above will guide all its 
counsels. It is our heart’s desire and prayer to God, that 
the pious spirit, the soul-saving compassion, and the God- 
honoring motive of the gospel, which led to its foundation, 
may, always, permeate its measures and policy. God 
will honor those who are determined to know nothing a- 
mong men save the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Measures that deserve the earnest attention of our min- 
isters and people are the Board of Publication, endow- 
ment of theological seminaries, missionary enterprize, and 
building up schools, colleges and churches for the benefit of 
present and future generations. The relative bearing of the 
publishing enterprise upon the others,is such as not to ad- 
mit of its being undervalued. ‘This, and the other meas- 
ures will have the prayers, sympathies, confidence and 
support of the ministers and members of the church who 
leave the impress of their devoted zeal and enlightened 
liberality upon the church and the age in which they live. 

It is a matter of gratitude, rejoicing and encouragement 
after almost fifty years of toil to see our branch Christ’s 
family girding its armour anew for fresh conflict against 
the power of darkness, and with God’s blessing it will be 
signalized by more glorious triumphs. We have great 
reason for gratitude to God, in the advances our church 
is making, and it rests with ourselves to cause its tenfold 
greater increase. ‘There are members of our church, who 
could give hundreds and thousands to the Lord’s treasury 
without entrenching upon their comforts; and who can 
tell the good that a few spare hundreds and thousands 
would do to the Board of Publication, and other strug- 
gling enterprises of our church in the growing and mighty 
West. But it is desirable that every member of the church 
should give, however small the sum, We must mainly 
depend on these smaller sums, coming from individuals, 
whose only regret is that they are not much larger.— 
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These offerings, like the widow’s mite, are mot spared 
from the individual or the family without being felt. But 
they are the sacrifice of cheerfnl givers, which the Lord 
We have no doubt the indus- 
trious, pious poor have more real pleasure in giving their 
hard earned dimes and dollars to the Saviour’s cause, 
than have the people of fortune, who live only for them- 


hath promised to accept. 


selves, in the accumulation of perishable gain. 


Of the acts of the Assembly, those reccommending and 
providing for the erection of two Theological schools are 
the most important, in our judgment. As in regard to this 
measure, so in respect to others, we have only to propose 
and answer three questions; aud the work is accomplish- 


ed. What can we do? 


When shall we do it? 


wedoit? Wecando what needs to be done. 


act now. 


How shall 


We should 
Cooperation is the alone successful mode, Or- 


ganic efforts originating in the Assembly are best calcu- 
lated to secure united action. 


EpiTor. 


From the Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1849. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOL OR SCHOOLS. 


The Committee appointed by the last General Assembly of the Cum. 
berland Presbyterian Church, to take into consideration the establishment of 
a Theological School or Schools, thisday met. Present, Rev. R. Burrow, 
Sen., Rev. Richard Beard, D. D. Rev. Milton Bird, Rev. H. A. Hunter, 
and Rev. M. H. Bone, and Elder Bromfield L. Ridley. 

There being a quorum for the transaction of business, and Rev. R. 
Donnell, the chairman, being absent, on motion of Rev. A. H. Hunter, 
Rev. M. Bird was appointed Chairman, and Elder B. L. Ridley, Secreta- 


ry 


Whereupon, Elder B. L. Ridley submitted to the Committee a Report, 


which, with slight amendments, was adopted by the Committee unani- 
mously. The Report is as follows : 

At the last session of the General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, the following preamble and resolutions were adopted unan- 


imously, viz.: 


“Whereas, it is desirable and important that provision be made and fa- 
cilities furnished not only for the scientific and literary training of our can- 
didates for the holy ministry, but likewise their proper and thorough theo- 


logical instruction. 


1. Resolved, therefore, that the presbyteries under the jurisdietion of this 
General Assembly be, and they are requested to take into consideration, at 


the next fall sessions, the propriety of constituting a Theological Semina- 
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ry or Seminaries, at some suitable place or places within our bounds, and 
communicate their action on the subject to the chairman of the Committee 
designated in the following resolution, provided a majority of the Presbyte- 
ries approve thereof, 

2. Resolved, further, that Rev. Robert Donnel, Hon. A. C. Caruthers, 
Rev. A. M. Bryan, Hon. B. L. Ridley, Rev. Reuben Burrow, Sen. 
Rev. Richard Beard, D. D., Rev. M. Bird, Hon. J. M. Howry, Rev. H. 
A. Hunter, Rev. M. H. Bone, and Rev. A. G. Goodlett be, and they are 
hereby appointed a committee on the establishment of a Theological Sem- 
inary, who shall invite propositions for its location, and report such as may 
be made to the next General Assembly: also, a detailed plan, which they 
may think best, for the establishment of such an institution, together with 
the ways and means by which it may most effectually be done.” 

Your Committee now beg leave to submit the following Report. 

They remark, in relation to the first resolution, touching the action of 
the several presbyteries under the jurisdiction of this Assembly, on the 
subject of the propriety of the establishment of a Theological Sem. 
inary, that those of the committee who make this report, are not in 
possession of official information on the resolution requiring that the action 
of the presbyteries should be communicated to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, who, it will be seen, is the Rev. Robert Donnell. From some un- 
known cause, the Chairman is absent from this General Assembly, and 
your committee have received no communication from him. They have 
received, however, from another most reliable source, information of the 
fact that the great majority of the reports of the Presbyteries made to the 
Chairman, pursuant to this resolution, were decidedly favorable to the 
establishment of a Theological School. 

Your Committee regret the failure of the chairman to make available to 
the General Assembly documentary evidence of the wishes of the various 
Presbyteries on the subject. And they are wel) satisfied that a very large 
majority of the Presbyteries desire such an establishment. And your Com- 
mittee would here add, that the propriety of the establishment of a theolog- 
ical department or departments for the thorough instruction of our candi- 
dates for the holy ministry, isa proposition so manifest, that it needs not 
to be fortified by argument. The march of mind is onward and still on- 
ward. Progressive improvement is the spirit of the age. The nineteenth 
century is already distinguished for improvement upon advancements, and 
advancements upon improvement, in every department of natural and mor. 
al science. It is no time for the church to sleep. Let her energies be put 
forth. As her cause is above all causes, so ought her efforts to disseminate 
the pure light of the gospel and to advance the great Redeemer’s kingdom 
surpass all other efforts at improvement. The world looks to the church 
for light, and still further light in explaining and illustrating and interpreting 
the Sacred Scriptures. Whilst literary institutions are being endowed, 
colleges are established, and professorships created in them of mathematics 
and chemistry, and ancient and modern Janguages, for the instruction and 
perfection in knowledge of the rising generation in matters of general sci- 
ence, surely the church ought not to forget to provide facilities, professor- 
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ships—departments for instruction in the higher and more important and 
more difficult science of theology. 

An error on this subject prevails in the world, and in the church 
to a certain extent. _ onal argue that a minister’s usefulness is im- 
paired in the ratio of his wisdom or learning in the science of theology; in 
other words, the more learned a minister may be in theology the less reli- 
gion he has. The argument is unreasonable in this, that it goes against 
light and knowledge generally, and decides that ignorance is a more po- 
tent engine in converting and evangelizing the world, than light and learn- 
ing and wisdom in the Sacred Oracles. — 

Your Committee would present a special argument for the establishment 
of a Theological School by the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Our 
intermedial system is right—abstractly right. Cumberlandism is the ia- 
termedial system between Calvinism and Arminianism—fortified and sus- 
tained by the high authority of the Holy Scriptures. Give to the system 
advocates—a clergy learned in all the departments of theology, the Greek 
and Hebrew language, so that they can confute error, and vindicate the 
system with power, and we may confidently predict that at no distant day 
the intermedial system will be every man’s system, who brings an impar- 
tial mind to the investigation of its simple doctrines. 

In concluding our Report on this branch of the subject, your Committee 
have no hesitation in recommending to the General Assembly the estab- 
lishment, under its patronage and jurisdiction, of a Theological School or 
Schools. 

Where shall! the school be located? At one or both of the literary 
institutions connected with the Church, or at some point disconnected with 
either? 

In responding to the last question first, your Committee do not doubt 
that it would be wise to connect the establishment or department with one 
or both, the Cumberland University, at Lebanon, Tenn. or the Cumberland 
College, at Princeton, Ky. as well on the ground of economy as expediency. 
The University at Lebanon has already an endowment secured of 855,000, 
with the privilege of increasing it to $100,000. The Cumberland College 
has already an endowment of between $15,000 and $20,000, and is in- 
creasing it. Both colleges are supplied with suitable buildings and ac- 
commodations for students, and are fixed upon sure and permanent foun- 
dations. The theological department would add usefulness and weight, and 
operate as a great auxiliary, moral auxiliary to the literary department of 
the colleges, and vice versa. 

Your Committee would further suggest and recommend, that the theo- 
logical department be under the control of the Genera] Assembly, which 
shall have power to define and establish professorships and elect professors, 
and control the proper investment of the funds. There is no impropriety 
or inconsistency in subjecting the theological school, located as sug- 
gested, to the General Assembly, although the literary institution to which 
it may be fixed may not be in any manner subject to its control. 

Your Committee would further represent and show to the General As- 
sembly, that they recommend the establishment of a department at Cum- 
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berland College, at Princeton, Ky. and at the University, at Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee. Distinctions are invidious. Both institutions, though not under 
the control and management of our highest church judicature, are never- 
theless Cumberland Presbyterian establishments—founded, sustained and 
patronized by the church. A happy state of fraternal regard and sympa- 
thy ought, and doubtless does exist between the friends of each. An ex- 
clusive establishment might have a tendency to produce heart-burnings and 
jealousy, and alienation in the bosoms of the excluded institution. 

An issue and consequence of this sort ought to be avoided. The friends 
of each must still be allowed to love one another, and to bring to this 
great work united hands and hearts. Let the friends of each have the pri- 
vilege, under the fostering care and patronage and control of the General 
Assembly, of creating a separate fund for the support and endowment of 
a theological school. And for the more effectual way of carrying out 
and perfecting this, your Committee would recommend the appointment of 
two committees of the friends of each, with power and authority to elect 
their own agents respectively. These committees shall also be committees 
of ways and means, vested with full power to determine what peculiar and 
special plan shall be pursued by the agent in creating the endowment fund. 
These committees ought to report to the General Assembly from time to 
time their progress, or that of their agents, making such suggestions touch- 
ing the school as may seem fit and proper. 

Your Committee have lively hopes that there will be no difficulty in 
raising, by public contributions, a sum or sums necessary and adequate to 
the permanent establishment of a Theological School or Schools, perhaps 
during the year 1850, or after the next annual convention of this General 
Assembly. The school would doubtless go into operation with one profes. 
sorship, to be enlarged to two or more, as circumstances might justify. A 
sum that would yield an annual interest of $1,000 or $1,500, at most, 
would justify the organization of the school, and the employment by this 
pane of a competent professor. 

Your Coinmittee have thus occupied the whole ground presented for their 
consideration by the resolutions of the last General Assembly; and in view 
of the premises, they beg leave most respectfully to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the adoption, by this body, of the following resolutions. 
(The resolutions are not inserted, as they were stricken out.) After con- 
siderable debate on the resolutions in Committee of the Whole, and in the 
Assembly, the chairman of the committee asked the Assembly to recommit 
the Report, which was done: when the Committee immediately met, and, 
after some deliberation, returned the report to the General Assembly, re- 
commending the adoption of the following resolutions in lieu of those orig- 
inally recommended by the Committee: 

1. Resolved, that this General Assembly is in favor of the establishment 
of a Theological Seminary or Seminaries for the instruction of our candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

2. Resolved, that the Trustees of Cumberland University, at Lebanon, 
Tenn., and Cumberland College, at Princeton, Ky., be permitted and re- 
quested to create an endowment fund for the establishment of such schools, 
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under the patronage of this General Assembly: provided, said Trustees have 
no power to create any indebtedness on this General Assembly: and pro- 
vided further, that whatever they do in the premises, shall be reported to 
the next General Assembly for their approval. 
MILTON BIRD, Ch'n. 
B. L. Ripiey, Sec’y. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS. 


The committee on Ways and Means, would suggest, that it is important 
to the interests of religion that the greatest possible efficiency be given to 
the operations of the Board of Publication. They are of opinion that one 
means of giving efficiency to its operations, would be to procure manu- 
scripts, and publish Books and Tracts on various subjects. This cannot 
be done, unless suitable inducements are held out to persons who are qual- 
ified to write. 

We would therefore recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Board of Publication be authorised and recommend. 
ed to purchase manuscripts, and secure the copy-rights of such works as 
may be recommended for publication by the examining committee. 

Resolved, That the Board of Publication be instructed to establisth uni- 
form retail prices at which its publications shall be sold throughout the 
whole church, and that they print a catalogue of their books, with the pri- 
ces annexed, and bind it in each book: And that they so graduate the 
prices that they can deduct twenty per cent. to those who purchase by the 
wholesale. 

In relation to the Treasurer’s report to the General Assembly, your com- 
mittee have learned that the $10 referred to in it, is in the hands of Rev. 
M. Bird, who is ready to hand it over to any person who may be authoris 
ed to receive it by this General Assembly. They would recommend 
that he be directed to pay it over to Rev. R. Beard as Treasurer protem. 
They would further recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the office of Treasurer be abolished, and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Board of Trustees shall be the proper agent to hold the con- 
tingent fund. 

Resolv d, That each Presbytery be requested to forward by her com. 
missioners, to each General Assembly the sum of $2 50 by each Presbyte- 
ry having two commissioners, and 85 00 by each Presbytery having four 
commissioners, to keep up the contingent fund. 

The committee would recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That as the General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church has agreed to pay the Stated Clerk an annual salary of § 40, 
that he be required to be present, or at least to have the book containing 
the minutes of the General Assembly at each succeeding General Assembly. 
ISAAC SHOOK, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


The Committee on Education submit their report in brief : 

1. We have sought such information as would enable us to give a con. 
plete statistical view of the state of education in the different portions of 
the Church of which the General Assembly is the bond of union and cor. 
respondence: but have not obtained such as would enable ua to do so with 
such minuteness of detail as we desired. 

It appears that there are sixteen chartered institutions belonging to the 

Church, together with a number of other male and female high schools, 
under the patronage of, and mostly belonging to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. 
; Of these, the two principal are Cumberland College, Princeton, Ky., 
‘ and Cumberland University, of Lebanon, Tenn. Of the sisterhood of lit. 
erary institutions, the former is the first-born of the Church; each is grow. 
iug in usefulness and attaining permanence—so are mest, if not all the 
others. 

It affords us pleasure to submit to you such general and particular sta. 
tistical details as have been placed in the hands of the Committee, from 
which it will be readily seen that the cause of education among us is on- 


aS 





ward and upward, as well in regard te the number, character, and useful- 
7 ness of our institutions, as the number of youth, male and female, receiv. 
. ing instruction. 
7 In Cumberland College, which has an able and worthy faculty, the a. 
" verage number of students is sixty—candidates for the ministry twelve— 
. endowment fund between $15,000 and 820,000 — improvements, 
within three years, on the college premises $4,000. An energetic agent 
’ is in the field, whose success is encouraging. It has also a respectable li- 
; brary and apparatus. To young men, preparing for the ministry, who | 
desire it, instruction is given in the Hebrew Language. | 


j Cumberland University has a president and six professors—two of lan. 
guages, one of mathematics, one of chemistry and the physical sciences, and 
two of law. One or more tutors are employed in the preparatory depart. 
ment as circumstances require. It is furnished with a philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, a small cabinet of minerals, and a library of more 
than 4,000 volumes. Apprehensions that the Cholera might visit Lebanon 
has reduced the number of students. At present there are about 85 or 90 
‘ students in the literary departments and 36 in the law school. Fifteen are 
preparing for the ministry. Those who are sufficiently advanced in litera. 


: ture are engaged in the study of the Hebrew language, and all receivin 

. theological instruction. An endowment of $55,000 has been created, me 
an efficient agent is still in the field. A theological department, consist- 

. ing of a spacious hall neatly finished and furnished, as a lecture room, and 

; two adjoining rooms for the use of the library. 

‘ The Seminary located at M’Lemoresville, Tenn., founded by the West 

; Tennessee Synod, is said to be in a flourishing condition. It has a princi- 


pal and professors. A charter has been granted it by the Legislature of 
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the State of Tennessee. We are not informed as to the present number of 
students—it is large. 

Delany Academy, at Newbury, Ind., under the care of the Indiana Pres. 
bytery, is in a prosperous state. [I has sixty students. Arrangements are 
making for its permanent endowment. 

Chapel Hill Academy, in Missouri, is a chartered institution. It has a 
principal and several professors. Its reputation stands fair; its prospects 
are bright. 

Pleasant Hill male and female Academy, in Missouri, is an institution 
of good standing, with about 55 or 60 students. 

Spring River Academy, in the south west part of Missouri, has a char 
ter from the State; has a male and female department, a philosophical and 
mathematical apparatus, a small library, and an average of 75 or 80 pu- 
pils. It is under the control and patronage of Ozark Presbytery. A reg- 
ular academical education is taught in said school. 

Cherry Grove Seminary, Knox Co., Illinois, was chartered about four 
years since. It is in a flourishing condition, having about 60 students. 

Ewing Seminary is a chartered Academy in the southern part of Illinois 
The committee have not received information respecting its present state 
and prospects. 

At the town of Lagrange, State of Texas, the Colorado Presbytery es 
tablished, during the year 1848, a collegiate presbyterial school. It is now 
in successful operation. The building is commodious. The institution 
has an able professor. To it is attached a female department. We are 
happy to learn that there are two or three other presbyterial schools within 
the bounds of Texas Synod, and that there is manifest throughout the 
church, over the State, a liberal spirit on the subject of education. 

From the other institutions of learning in your bounds and under your 
patronage, the institution in Ohio, Green Academy, a county institution, 
yver which Prof. Laughren has ably and usefully presided for many years, 
and several others, the committee have not received any definite statistical 
information. 

2. Religion and Education may not be put asunder; for God hath joined 
them together. To separate them is like tearing up by its roots the vital, 
foundation principle of society, by divorcing husband and wife. Destroy- 
ing this social union, having its basis, as well in the law of nature as in 
the law of Christianity, breaks up the Heaven ordaincd order of society, 
just as certainly as severing the union of soul and body, is death to the lat- 
ter. As the body cannot perform its functions without the soul; so in this 
mode of existence, the soul cannot perform its functions without the body. 
Even so Education fails to accomplish its appropriate work without the 
religious element; and so religion is of little or no value without its proper 
and active educational influence. Religion is the vital element of educa- 
tion; and education in turn has its reflex action upon religion. Their rela- 
tion is that of sisters, religion being the elder. Rather the relation is that 
of parent and offspring. Religion and literature must each care for the 

other, go hand in hand, and heart beat to heart. Separation alike digs a grave 
for the one and the other. The God of the body, is the God of the soul. 
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That religion, which eminates from the Divine mind, is the science of sci- 
ences, and the art of arts. It is designed for the education of the whole 
man, moral, intellectual, physical. This world is but a preparatory school 
which man enters with his first breath. The principles of sympathy, imi- 
tation and reason, are at once called into action in the nursery. And in 
the continued developement and proper training of these principles, the 
primary elements of character and controlling power of action, lies the 
true and essential work of genuine religion and a sound and practical ed- 
ucation. Such religion and education as leads man to fear God and keep 
his commandments, which is the whole duty of man. Such religion and 
education are requisite to his attaining the chief end of his existence. In 
the primary department of human existence, the Book of Revelation does 
not exclude but brings into requisition the volume of Providence and the 
book of nature, and vice versa. These are incomplete as school books 
without the Holy Bible. 

By virtue of their office the ministers of religion, are, or at least ought to 
be the the principal educators of our race. In the enlargement and eleva- 
tion of the cause of education, which we have said is vitally the cause of 
religion, the God of Providence and religion designs the family circle, the 
pulpit, the common school, the Seminary and College, the Press, the Leg- 
islative Hall, the Judicial bench and Executive Chair to be auxiliary agen- 
cies; and they should co-operate to make education and its blessings as dif. 
fusive as the light of the sun, as universal as air and water. Away with a 
monopoly of knowledge. Let Theological, Legal, Medical, Mathemati- 
cal sciences—all science and all art, speak in a language intelligible to 
every nation, tribe, kindred, and people under the whole heaven. Let no 
branch of intelligence be locked up in an unknown tongue; but make ev- 
ery variety speak to the eye and ear of every individual of our race. 

The characteristic principle of our protestant religion calls for the edu- 
cation of the masses, that they may govern themselves; not the education 
of a favored few, that they may govern the masses. Education overturns the 
one-man power; and distributes a superior power among the million. 
The strongest and happiest government is the government of the people. 
The weakest and embodying the greatest human misery, is the government 
in which the iron will of one man rules. The intelligence of the people 
maintains the former; but ignorance in the masses is the basis of the abso. 
lute control of the latter. 

In the highly imporiant work of education the genuine christian and the 
true patriot should toil hand to hand and breast to breast. It is alike their 
duty and their intrest to send the moral intructor, and the school master 
abroad; and to provide all the proper educators of the human mind. The 
enlightened patriot knowsit is the surest way to give permanency to the 
institutions of his country; and that it is far better economy to prevent vice 
and crime, than to punish them. Virtue is far less expensive than vice. 
A virtuous public sentiment is far more potent to secure person, reputation 
and property, than the most stirngent and faithfully administered penal en- 
actments. The intelligent christian is aware of this. And as he loves his 
country. with the love of purest patriotism; and feels it his high aud bound. 
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en duty to advance its welfare, to restrain vice and impiety, by dissemina 
ting virtue and piety; he is surely the fast friend of education. Religion is 
to education what the oxygen of the atmosphere isto the blood: and educa. 
tion is to the church and the state what the blood is to the human system. 
By the great law of developement stamped on the constitution of man, God 
has laid the foundation of the imperious demand for education. There is 
every thing in Christianity and in nature which tends to develope the human 
soul. Developement is one of its strongest features. Man was created to 
be controlled by reason, not instinct. Without education the lower facul- 
ties of his nature, control the higher, and place him in perpetual conflict 
with the fundamental law of his existence. Education gives a most valua- 
ble and distinctive quality to all the faculties of humen nature. It eman- 
cipates reason from the oppression of sense, and conscience from the ty- 
ranny of passion. We must be faithful to the cause of education. Its 
importance is such as requires us to be more determined, vigorous and con- 
centrated in our efforts than ever, in order that it may be increasingly 
advanced by the upbuilding of our Seminaries, the enlarged endowment of 
our Colleges, and the constant augmentation of students. 

The christian and the patriot, the church and the state, should cooperate 
in the cause of education. Each should second the endeavors of the other. 
And thus both keep in action the proper religious element in the work of 
education. No religious order may ask the patronage of the State to pro- 
mote its exclusive interest. Still, where it is practicable, it may be well 
for the congregation or the presbytery to have its school. This measure 
has been recommended by the General Assembly, from time to time, for 
several years, and we hereby approve and renew the recommendation. 

In our view, the only safe palladium of our civil and religious institu- 
tions is secured by opening the door of the meeting house, school house, 
academy an: college to every child of the Church and of the State—the 
child of the poor as well as the rich—of the mechanic and farmer as well 
as the merchant and professional man. A people intelligent and virtuous 
can no more be oppressed than the light of the sun can be turned into 
darkness. 

The importance of education impresses itself upon every reflecting mind, 
Its advancement is not to be viewed asa movement for a day. Provisions 
for the education of the children of the church, and the rising youth of our 
country, are not for this generation only, but for time and generations to 
come. Education is no longer a monopoly. It is extending to all ranks 
and conditions of society. It is permeating the masses, leveling monopolies, 
and lifting up the whole people. Intelligence is increasing in the earth. 
Each claims his right to do his own thinking. Thought is no longer 
moulded by priestly authority, but the force of truth. 

As regards the advantages of education, it is unnecessary, in our age of in- 
telligenee, and in a country which recognizes intelligence and virtue as the 
only sure foundation of civil and religious liberty, to enforce the advanta- 
ges of education. They are as evident and universal as the advantages of 
light. Respectfully submitted. 

M. BIRD, Chairman. 
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